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Sherwood Norman 


Director, Detention Services 
National Probation and Parole Association 


New York, New York 


EMERGENCY SERVICE IN CHILD WELFARE* 


Mr. Norman defines emergency situations and illus- 
trates when protective services protect and when they do 
not. He also points out existing and recommended types 
of shelter care and indicates some community organiza- 


tion problems in providing emergency services for de- 


Waar happens in your community when a child is 
abandoned neglected, abused, or is said to live in an 
“unfit home’? The answer to this question may be a 
clue to the delinquency, crime and mental health 
problems throughout our nation. Histories of delin- 
quents and criminals repeat the story of improper 
handling by officials at times of family crisis. Not 
infrequently the first complaint comes in the form of 
an emergency situation which should give warning 
of trouble ahead. 

The picture of handling dependent and neglected 
children as I have seen it from coast to coast does not 
match well with our knowledge of what should be 
done nor with our demonstrated ability to do it. 
Emergency situations are too often met with emer- 
gency measures, while the underlying problems are 
left to work themselves out or flare up again in more 
serious form. Except in the few communities that 
have strong public child welfare services or where 
well-staffed private agencies offer public protective 
services to children, good standards of protective 
services are almost unknown. 


. sé ° 9 
Defining “Emergencies 
Emergency service in child welfare is called for 
when a recognized social agency has information that 
children are in immediate physical or moral danger. 
These situations fall generally into three categories: 
1. They may be accidental, as when a lost child needs care for a 
few minutes or a few hours, or when sudden illness or death 
leaves children stranded. 


tr 


They may also be of the culture-conflict type, as when a 
family moves from one setting where its way of living was 
accepted, to another setting where it is not. 

3. More often, emergency situations are neither accidental nor 
the result of culture-conflict but the direct result of frustra- 
tion over personal problems of parents or guardian leading to 
neglect, abuse or desertion. People do not neglect, abuse or 
desert their children unless they have a problem with which 
they cannot cope. 


These three types of emergency situations are 
usually met by what is known as protective services, 





. * Presented at the Child Welfare League Section, National Con- 
lerence of Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio, June, 1953. 
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pendent and neglected children. 





which, when they do exist, often emphasize emer- 
gency physical protection rather than long-range 
family casework protection. Where they do not exist, 
the nature of protective services is frequently mis- 
understood and in need of reinterpretation. 


Casework And Care Are Keynote 


The most significant thing about emergency situa- 
tions is that most of them are not real emergencies. 
Make no mistake about it, however, there are emer- 
gency situations in child welfare. When a mother 
leaves her four-year-old daughter sitting on the edge 
of a bar, tells the bartender she will be right back, 
and never returns, this calls for emergency service. 
When children are in immediate physical danger in 
their own home or where neither relatives nor neigh- 
bors can take them in following a fire or an eviction, 
this calls for emergency service. Where young chil- 
dren are left unsupervised and in immediate physical 
need, this, too, calls for emergency service. Real emer- 
gencies also occur when children are left stranded by 
the sudden hospitalization, or more frequently, by 
the sudden arrest and jailing of their parents. 

All of these situations, resulting in the separation 
of child and parent, occur with an unexpectedness 
which leaves the children in a state of fear and anx- 
lety; sometimes panic. They call for a caseworker 
skilled in understanding children of varying ages, and 
a temporary home with substitute parents to give 
them shelter care. 

These two services, casework and care, are the 
keynote of all emergency services to children. The 
quality of the casework and the type of care given 
has everything to do with whether the children are, 
in fact, protected or whether their experience at the 
hands of a well-meaning society will backfire in dis- 
trust of adults and the authority they represent. 

The “protection” of little children has terrific ap- 
peal. enforcement, probation 
officers and welfare workers sometimes see protection 
only in terms of care, taking the child away from the 
parents. Their first thought is to remove the young- 
ster from the threatening condition to an institution 
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where he will be safe, considering his physical but 
overlooking his emotional needs. 

Even very young children can understand the 
emergency inherent in an accident in which they be- 
come separated from their parents. However, it 1s 
impossible for them to appreciate why they have to 
be removed from their homes and their parents sud- 
denly and without warning because some official con- 
siders them neglected. It is perhaps significant that 
conditions which shock the community are seldom 
shocking to the very young child. 

Many seeming emergencies arise as the result of 
complaints of the symptomatic type. Neglect, lack 
of supervision, or the “unfit home” label is often 
attached to parents whose unsolved personal prob- 
lems have piled up on them. Parents do not neglect 
their children deliberately. Child neglect occurs as 
the direct or indirect result of problems which parents 
are unable to resolve, problems which still could be 
solved if assistance reaches them effectively when 
complaints first indicate the need. 

From the investigator’s viewpoint, parents seem 
to show either a deliberate attempt to neglect, or 
complete indifference to the situation. A usual 
practice is to warn, threaten and dismiss. The use of 
shelter care as a threat and even as a means of 
parental punishment is not uncommon. Children 
may be kept for several days or several weeks until 
the parents promise to reform and the youngsters re- 
turned as a reward. Should the parents fail to make 
or fail to keep such a promise, procedure is usually 
initiated to remove the children to a foster home or 
institution. 

Such protective services do not really protect, as 
we all know. Children, as well as parents, resent the 
shelter placement, however much or little they ex- 
press this to the worker. Much of this resentment 
carries over to the later foster home placement. When 
caseloads are too heavy workers cannot prepare the 
child adequately for foster home placements, or 
assist the foster parents with problems which arise 
under care, or anticipate the need for change in 
foster care ahead of time, and then one foster home 
after another fails. Each time it is another emer- 
gency, with the suspense of shelter or detention care 
adding to the child’s anxiety in between. All told, the 
cost is high to the child, the parents and the taxpayer. 

The outstanding thing about the whole process is 
that society, finding the parents unable to meet the 
responsibility of caring for their children by them- 
selves, may completely remove this responsibility 
from them without any real continuing casework. 
Except in certain extreme cases of mental or physical 
handicap, the family could be helped by casework 
applied at the point of crisis, to solve its own prob- 
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lems, meet its responsibilities and maintain its re. 
lationship to the community with self-respect. 

This process may be well known to workers in 
private agencies whose clients come to them seeking 
help, but the people who require “emergency service” 
because of child neglect or abuse are usually sus. 
picious of anyone who wants to help them even 
though they know they need help. That the solid 
family casework job can be done even with so-called 
“marginal families” is proved by those few private 
agencies which have specialized in protective services, 
by child welfare divisions of departments of welfare 
which in some states have successfully taken over the 
community’s entire dependency and neglect problem, 
and by the family casework demonstration project 
sponsored by the New York City Youth Board and 
New York City Department of Welfare. 


Detention and Shelter Care 


Shelter care should be a rarely used tool incidental 
to family casework, and not a routine solution to 
emergencies. Defined, shelter is the temporary care of 
children in physically unrestricted facilities pending 
longer term foster care or return to their own homes. 
Shelter is often confused with detention care, which 
is the care of children in physically restricted facilities 
pending investigation and disposition by the court. 

It will be noted that detention care is administered 
exclusively for the court, while shelter care is a com- 
munity child welfare service not only for the court 
but for other public and private child-placing 
agencies as well. Satisfactory detention care requires 
a specially designed fireproof building (secure yet 
homelike) to replace jails or jail-like facilities. 
Shelter care is best given by specially selected and 
subsidized foster family homes, or special institutions 
for temporary care entirely separate from detention 
facilities. 

Shelter care presents a far better picture nationally 
than detention. In most counties, especially the 
smaller ones, welfare workers somehow manage to 
fid a foster home where they can take neglected 
children in emergencies. It may mean hunting all 
over the county at a late or inconvenient hour. It 
may mean taking the child into the worker’s own 
home. Not infrequently the sheriff’s wife at the jail 
will take in children when other homes cannot be 
found. Occasionally neglected youngsters have been 
found locked in county jails for lack of other facilities. 
Some of the larger counties try to economize by 
using a single institution for shelter and detention, 
providing substandard care for both types. Some of 
these miscalled detention homes also serve as all- 
purpose institutions, incongruously used as resident 
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child health centers, training schools for delinquents, 
prenatal centers for unmarried mothers, a school for 
truants, and a host of other purposes. 

In the all-secure detention facility misused for 
shelter, dependent youngsters of all ages mingle with 
disturbed delinquent adolescents in a program geared 
to the delinquent group. In a shelter institution mis- 
used for detention, dependent children, while living 
in an open facility, are constantly threatened by the 
jail cells or lockup rooms provided for the delin- 
quents. Here, the program is geared to the dependent 
child but inhibited by the presence of delinquent 
youngsters who present a constant runaway threat. 
Even when detained and sheltered children are kept 
apart by separate wings in the same or adjoining 
building, the stigma attached to the detained group, 
however fine their program, pervades the sheltered 
group and is felt keenly by dependent children. 

Shelter facilities ought to provide the type of care 
which children should have received in their own 
homes. Older school-age children can accept group 
life temporarily. However, babies and young chil- 
dren, particularly during the crisis of temporary care, 
need the closeness of a parent substitute in a family 
setting. Thus, the use of a congregate institution for 
all children who require temporary shelter is any- 
thing but satisfactory. A variety of facilities is re- 
quired. Particularly bad is the congregate institution 
set up for children of all ages without regard to their 
respective needs. Even though age groups are 
separated, the hospital-like rows of dormitory beds, 
the so-called “recreation rooms,” and the extent and 
type of staffing, violate nearly all we know about 
good child care. 


Planning the Facility 


In a small community there is no doubt that 
shelter care is best given by foster family (boarding) 
homes, subsidized to provide extra compensation to 
foster parents who must keep their homes open to re- 
ceive children who are so afraid and often so phys- 
ically neglected that they need many hours of 
special attention. 

In some large communities boarding homes are not 
easily found. Moreover, scattered homes are too in- 
convenient for law enforcement or other agencies to 
use efficiently. One or more full-time staff persons 
need to be on duty to place children in an available 
home, arrange for immediate physical and medical 
care, and give the necessary supportive help to the 
foster parents. This arrangement is expensive in 
staff time, which must include transporting children 
to and from clinics and courts, particularly where 
siblings may be in different foster homes. Some com- 
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munities have found it satisfactory to use a very 
small “home-type” institution for older school-age 
children and subsidized foster homes for babies and 
younger children. 

The ideal arrangement in a large community is a 
cottage-type institution specially designed and con- 
structed for shelter care. Separate units for not more 
than six children, designed for temporary foster 
family care and staffed with a resident couple or 
qualified housemother, should be provided for babies 
and preschool children. Disturbed youngsters and 
those with special problems, such as epileptic and 
feeble-minded children who confuse group life and are 
confused by it, should also receive this foster-home- 
type care. Each unit designed as a single-story dwell- 
ing should have its own separate living and sleeping 
areas; or if an apartment-type building is called for, 
each unit ought to be laid out on a single floor to 
make for ease in supervision.* 

Other units with capacity for from eight to ten 
school-age children could be provided in duplex 
buildings with combination resident and non-resident 
staffs. A small administration building would provide 
for school, medical and casework services, as well as 
office space for admission and supervisory functions 
including parent visiting. Indoor and outdoor play 
equipment and a wide variety of play materials for 
each age group should be available on open shelves, 
and in accessible storage spaces. The varying play 
needs of each group, so often overlooked in shelter 
facilities, are as necessary for the mental health of 
deprived children as food is for their physical health. 

With such facilities the large counties can maintain 
the advantages of foster home care without its dis- 
advantages. A central place is provided to which law 
enforcement officers may bring children at any hour. 
A caseworker can get on the job immediately and 
there are facilities for physical cleanup and immedi- 
ate medical examination not so easily arranged from 
foster homes. The small units function exactly as 
foster homes, except that they are owned by the 
county and specially designed for the purpose, with 
none of the structural disadvantages of typical foster 
homes. Moreover, they are always available even 
though personnel may change. Also, not to be over- 
looked, the temporary foster parents can have closer 
supervision with support and assistance in difficult 
behavior problems from a caseworker on the spot, 
making it possible for the shelter to deal with the 
child’s anxieties and tensions while helping him to 
prepare for the more permanent relationships ahead. 


* The Methodist Orphans Home, St. Louis, Missouri, although 
a longer-time institution, has found the apartment-style facility 
highly successful. 
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Discriminating Use of Shelter Indicated 


Everyone gives lip service to avoiding shelter care 
for children unless absolutely necessary; yet, between 
counties of comparable size there are extreme varia- 
tions in the use of emergency shelter care. One county 
of 200,000 people holds a larger daily average number 
of children in its shelter facilities for temporary care 
than a city of two million population. The explana- 
tion for such a difference is seen in the lack of child 
welfare services in the smaller community, with re- 
sulting emphasis on authoritative control. The emer- 
gency nature of most dependency and neglect com- 
plaints is read into the situation by the investigating 
officer. 

The process of removing children from their home 
is a matter which frequently seems to have been 
given little attention. Removal by strangers, from 
the only home environment which has meant phys- 
ical and emotional security to a child, is a traumatic 
experience. Giving adequate explanation to children 
according to their age level, arranging for the parents 
to accompany their children wherever possible, mak- 
ing sure that no preschool or younger school-age 
child is ever removed from his home without seeing 
that he selects some prized possession to clutch in his 
hand, are not mere sentimentalities but precautions 
which represent the most elementary requirements 
of mental health in handling young children. 

The relationship between the shelter and the 
agency which is working with the family should be 
of the closest, with up-to-the-minute information 
exchanged. The child needs constant reassurance that 
something is being done in his behalf; the shelter 
needs as much background information as possible to 
handle more intelligently the sheltered youngster; 
the casework agency needs a summary of observa- 
tions on the child’s physical and psychological needs 
as seen by those who have been responsible for him 
twenty-four hours a day. 

Shelter care is just what the term implies—tem- 
porary care. A thirty-day maximum limit of stay 
should be established and first priority given by the 
caseworker to children in shelter. But equally im- 
portant is a constant need for aggressive action to 
make known any lack of foster homes or other com- 
munity resources which result in filling up the shelter 
or prolonging care. In some communities lack of 
anticipating the need for children changing from one 
foster home placement to another, results in an 
explosive crisis, hurling the child into a shelter 
facility. Shelter care can serve a valuable purpose in 
giving a child a breather in a neutral environment, 
provided skillful casework is done to help him under- 
stand his past experience and prepare him to meet 
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the situation ahead. However, this use of shelter 
should be reserved for children too disturbed to move 
directly from one placement to another, even with 
the understanding help of a skillful worker. 


The Court’s Role 


From state-to-state and county-to-county there is 
a great deal of confusion about responsibility for 
providing emergency service in child welfare. The 
fundamental purpose of the juvenile court was to 
assure protection to children who would otherwise 
come before the criminal courts. Early in the century, 
as the juvenile court was developing, it found itself 
the principal if not the only child welfare agency in 
the community. Because of its broad jurisdiction and 
the lack of other community services for children, 
this court often assumed a wide variety of child wel- 
fare services from health and foster home placement 
to adoption investigations and financial aid. Un. 
fortunately this situation still obtains in no small 
degree. 

A recent article by Sol Rubin, Legal Consultant for 

the National Probation and Parole Association, 
points out that 
‘juvenile court proceedings in neglect cases are not against parents 
but the children themselves are subject to the order of the court. 
. . . The problem is to avoid action against the child while still 
intervening to overcome the neglect.’’* 
In some states parents can be placed in jail for con- 
tributing to the neglect of their children, who are 
then removed to a shelter where they may be subject 
to another kind of neglect by the community. How- 
ever, punishment of parents on “contributing” 
charges has been shown to be of dubious value and 
the threat to relieve them of their proper responsi- 
bility often complicates rather than solves the under- 
lying problem.f Unless something more constructive 
than relieving an immediate emergency is done, the 
vicious circle resulting from today’s neglected chil- 
dren becoming the parents of tomorrow’s neglected 
and delinquent children, will become more and more 
difficult to break. The court’s role is limited by the 
resources of the community. Most communities do 
not have sufficient family casework services to begin 
to meet public need. If a neglected child is placed ina 
shelter facility for his protection, the court usually 
has little choice but to return him to his parents, 
threatening longer term removal unless conditions 
improve. 

In those few eastern cities which early established 
public protective services to children in private 


*Sol Rubin “Protecting the Child in the Juvenile Court,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, November-Decembet 
1952. 

+ See Paul W. Alexander, “‘“What’s This About Punishing Par- 
ents?” Federal Probation, March 1948. 
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agencies, the juvenile courts did not attempt to rival 
or to duplicate, but made full use of their professional 
services to investigate and supervise dependency and 
neglect cases. They still do. Elsewhere in the country, 
the development of private agencies free to select 
their clients at intake has not been sufficient to meet 
emergency service needs realistically. Schools of 
social work have oversold the idea that a person can- 
not be helped until he seeks help; hence most private 
agencies do not give service to those who disguise 
their need for help for fear of facing personal prob- 
lems, nor to those who find it easier to respond to 
authority. 


More Adequate Referral Plan Needed 


During the past twenty years the increasing de- 
velopment of child welfare services in county depart- 
ments of welfare has made it possible for dependency 
and neglect and even minor delinquency matters to 
be handled out of court on a family casework basis, 
leaving the juvenile court free to concentrate on the 
more serious delinquency problems. In some states 
this is the accepted practice. Dependency jurisdic- 
tion, already removed from the National Probation 
and Parole Association’s Standard Juvenile Court 
Act, is still included in juvenile court jurisdiction in 
many states. 

While the dividing line between delinquent and 
neglected children is not always psychologically 
clear (both being children with problems) the dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the probation depart- 
ment deals directly with the delinquent child as well 
as with the family in effecting change of his behavior, 
whereas with the neglected child, the casework 
process is focused on the parent rather than the child. 

Less than fifty, often less than twenty-five per cent 
of the cases referred to the juvenile court become 
official court cases. What happens to the other fifty 
to seventy-five per cent referred to the juvenile 
court but dismissed as not coming under its juris- 
diction? The usual answer is nothing. Setting aside 
the crackpot complaints and those of overzealous 
neighbors, there remain a sizeable number of families 
whose situations are not serious enough to warrant 
court action but who are in need of assistance if 
matters are not to grow worse. 

Parents brought to the-door of the juvenile court 
itself, find it is a revolving door, and those who do 
not clearly fall within the court’s jurisdiction do not 
get beyond the intake desk. Some probation depart- 
ments do work with these families by providing case- 
work on an informal or voluntary basis. Other 
probation departments refer them to agencies pro- 
viding family casework, but few parents on whom 
there have been complaints are willing to take the 
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initiative to go to another agency after they know 
there are no grounds for court action. It would be 
better if complaints could go directly to a non-au- 
thoritative agency since the reason for referral is real 
and imminent and the need for casework more 
easily sold. The court can then be used as a construc- 
tive tool, but only when there is clear need for it to 
assume jurisdiction. 

Thus the community needs first, the presence of 
voluntary family casework agency accepting pro- 
tective cases, and second, a cooperative, frequently 
reviewed referral plan between that agency and the 
court. 

In most states the point of dismissal at court intake 
is the point on which we need to focus our attention. 
It is the point of many gaps and loopholes in services, 
misunderstanding of agency functions and lack of 
proper interagency referrals. Over and over, one 
sees a struggle for power and a jockeying for position 
between the court and the department of public 
welfare. The court is fearful of becoming a rubber 
stamp and losing its child welfare prerogatives 
whether or not they are used. The welfare depart- 
ment is struggling to provide and interpret child 
welfare services and is fighting off the persistent 
concept that welfare and relief are one and the same 
thing. In some communities the situation has created 
a no-man’s land in which children and their families 
in need of service receive none because no referrals 
are made from one agency to another. 

Add to this a background of personalities often in 
conflict; a patronizing attitude on the part of the 
trained worker, pitted against the defensiveness of 
the untrained worker, and you have a picture of what 
a national consultant finds in a great many com- 
munities. 

Fortunately the picture is not as black as it may 
appear. We are learning that “protecting” children 
from physical neglect by suddenly removing them 
from their homes may begin a cycle of emotional 
neglect which can be disastrous. More and more com- 
munities are responding to the leadership of skillful 
community council executives and others who are 
helping agencies examine their own and each other’s 
functions critically and with a view toward estab- 
lishing sound and frequently reviewed policies of 
interagency referrals. As this occurs, emergency 
services in child welfare become part of a community 
plan for providing intensive child and family case- 
work, which begins at the point of first complaints 
and realistically recognizes the need for low caseloads. 
Such a plan will not only reduce the number of 
“emergencies,” but when properly carried out, 
drastically reduce repeated referrals for delinquency 
and child neglect. 


[7] 
























































































































































































































































































































READERS’ FORUM 
More on Adoptive Home Intake Procedures 


Seeing Beyond the Applicant’s Expressed Need 


Fditor’s Note: In the January issue of Cuitp WELFARE, an 
article by Rita Dukette, “Some Casework Implications in Adop- 
tive Intake Procedures,” indicates that the adoptive worker does 
not have the responsibility of offering therapy to the adoptive 
applicant. We are pleased to present two discussions of this im- 
portant issue. 


Dear Editor: The article on adoptive home intake 
procedures is enlightening indeed to those of us who 
have not yet accumulated long waiting lists. We shall 
profit by her suggestions to avoid such a list... . 
It is easy to say that troubled adoptive applicants 
must turn to the agencies established to help them. 
Even in the multifunction agencies, it is perhaps 
wisest to refer him to another caseworker. 

Surely every adoption agency sees many applicants 
who are grief-stricken over the recent loss of their 
own child. Physicians so often refer them to adoption 
service with a therapeutic intent. 

Through our very brief experience in adoption 
(15 months) we have followed a policy of holding off 
these applications until the grief reaction is resolved. 
We have held an exploratory interview in which the 
adoption worker, rather than turn them away, offers 
to them a series of interviews to help them consider 
their readiness to take a child. Almost every grieving 
mother has welcomed this plan. After three or four 
interviews we have seen the couple accept the idea of 
a delay of six months or a year before filing an appli- 
cation. Some have now come to recognize the change 
in themselves which indicates the trauma has healed 
and they are ready to look to the future. Surely, 
many of them will eventually make excellent adop- 
tive parents. 

ETHEL J. PANTER 


Director of Service 
Family and Children’s Service, Nashville, Tennessee 


Dear Editor: In our agency, the staff read Miss 
Dukette’s article . . . with interest and benefit. 
Parenthetically, we might mention that much of the 
content and focus described for the ‘telephone in- 
terview” seemed highly applicable to a first ‘“‘in-per- 
son” interview, and if such an interview can be ar- 
ranged promptly, we are inclined to feel that, with 
the same expenditure of casework time, greater 
values can usually accrue for applicants, agency and 
community. To be sure, clearance by telephone on 
factual subjects such as geographical location, age, 
religion, size of family, etc., often makes it mutually 
obvious that an appointment is not indicated. How- 
ever, areas of infertility history and wishes in relation 
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to a child carry so great a diagnostic significance in 
the very way of telling and sharing in telling, that 
we prefer to hold them for an office contact. 

We thoroughly agree that the lodestar of any adop- 
tion program must be responsibly rapid service to 
the children in its care. . . . Frequently a deper- 
sonalized presentation of a refusal is most valid. 
“Assuming therapeutic responsibility for the per- 
sonality problems of the applicants” would, we 
agree, never seem indicated if such an assumption 
presupposes ongoing therapy with the person whose 
assignment is to find adoptive homes for children. 
“Applicants who need and want help with their own 
problems” are referred to the proper resource, as is 
stated in Miss Dukette’s report. 

Implicit in those quotations is recognition that 
adoptive applicants sometimes do present “‘treat- 
able” personality or adjustment problems and that 
focusing toward resources for help is sometimes in- 
dicated. It is in this aspect of service that we have 
had recent cause of special interest. Two rather 
dramatic situations which came in close sequence, 
each handled by a different worker, will illustrate: 


A Marriage was Enriched 


Mr. and Mrs. L., 28 and 25, had been married 
seven years and permanent sterility was medically 
determined in recent years as a result of Mr. L’s 
having had mumps in adolescence. They impressed 
the adoption intake worker as warm, somewhat 
“average” people, mutually interested and ready for 
consideration of parenthood through agency methods 
and offering the kind of home frequently needed by 
the babies who come into agency guardianship. These 
impressions were concurred in by the adoption worker 
who picked up on the application for study. The only 
major questions related to Mrs. L’s obesity and Mr. 
L’s bouts with a “‘nervous stomach.” Relationships 
with both of their families seemed mature and 
congenial; social and community contacts, some- 
what church-centered, were warm and lasting in 
nature and appropriately frequent and spontaneous; 
school and work histories for both showed satisfying 
achievement and Mrs. L. had voluntarily given up 
her job when certain financial goals had been reached. 

It was in the agency’s third contact with the Ls, 
a visit to Mrs. L alone in her home, that she confided 
with a sigh that there were some problems in their 
marital relationship. 


She volunteered this information, along with her awareness 
that it needed to be shared with us. She told of having been reared 
very conservatively and having had no preparation for the physical 
aspects of marriage. Consistently she had been excessively modest 
and unresponsive. She considered her marriage happy in all other 
areas and believed this problem incidental to the whole for both 
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herself and her husband. She had been sensitive to the blow that 
the diagnosis of sterility had been to him and had been helpful and 
supportive with him about this. Both she and her husband would 
see to it that a child of theirs got sex education in line with current 
methods and she wished, without apparent hostility, that in this 
respect her parents had been more “modern.” It was all right for 
us to let her husband know of this discussion. 

A subsequent interview with Mr. L. brought out his frustration 
and resentment resulting from his wife’s lack of response, along 
with a great deal of sensitive understanding of why it was so. He 
also linked his stomach upsets with his periods of resentment 
about her. He recognized clearly with very little help that on his 
part, at least, the adoption application was motivated by his wish 
to have a closer and happier relationship with his wife. There were 
good things in the marriage and he wanted to preserve and enrich 
them. At the same time he could see now that neither they nor a 
child would be benefited at this time, even were they to get one. 
He was relieved to have all this brought into the foreground. He 
had long since given up trying to discuss the unsatisfactory 
aspects of their relationship with his wife but now that she had 
initiated discussion with us, they would have to talk about it. 


The caseworker gave Mr. L. some help as to how 
to talk with his wife about their problem, and sug- 
gested resources for professional help. She also 
offered to have one more interview with Mrs. L. if 
she wished it. 


Three days later Mr. L. called to report that he had a very 
constructive, intimate talk with his wife followed by both of them 
conferring with their minister who later also telephoned us for 
brief consultation. Two months after the interview with Mr. L., 
Mrs. L. came in for an appointment which she had requested, and 
the caseworker hardly recognized her. She and the minister’s wife 
had had a series of talks based on literature the latter had recom- 
mended and for the first time, so Mrs. L. stated, she had realized 
that adult affection can be expressed physically as an enriching 
rather than demeaning part of marriage. Her doctor also supported 
this point of view and furthermore suggested a diet. She was proud 
of her becoming loss of fifteen pounds and her goal of twenty-five. 
Becoming, too, were the vitality and glow about her. Mr. L. had 
suffered no stomach upsets for weeks. She now considered her 
former attitude as “funny” and is “so glad” the problem came out 
and she was “‘able to catch it before it got worse.” She wanted to 
reconsider an adoption application with us in the future, but 
knows there is “‘no contract’’—that the changes they have brought 
about in their lives were not suggested nor accomplished for pur- 
poses of adoption eligibility. 


A Wife Faces Reality 


Mr. T., 28 and Mrs. T., 27 had been married five 
years when they came for their first interview. As 
they were a brilliant, attractive, professional couple 
with, seemingly, a high quality of general “‘together- 
ness and compatibility, it was puzzling to the worker 
to try to evaluate their extreme confusion and nerv- 
ousness. Mrs. T. seemed to set the tone of this and 
Mr. T. quickly fell in with it. 

In exploring the reason for childlessness she referred to having 
had two miscarriages but could not give dates, nor did she seem 
clear about why her doctors had recommended an adoption appli- 


Cation, although she had gone to outstanding specialists. Her 
husband implied that she was still getting medical treatment. It 
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was left that she would get a letter from her doctor before we 
could decide whether to proceed further. The letter arrived next 
day reporting a congenital structural defect that ruled out any 
possibility of pregnancy. 

A couple weeks later, Mrs. T. phoned for an appointment and 
upon coming in she related with considerable emotion that she 
had fabricated the pregnancies and miscarriages in order to relieve 
her husband of the sense of inadequacy she thought he felt. She 
had known in a general way since she was 16 that something was 
“different” about her, though both her mother and the doctor who 
examined her had been very guarded about details. Externally she 
developed normally. In college she decided on a career as then she 
could have satisfaction without marriage. However, she fell in love 
and became engaged but upon telling her fiancé that she thought 
she could not have children, he broke the engagement. Later, 
out of college, when she met and fell in love with the man she 
married and circumstances made for marrying rather quickly, she 
did not share her fears with him—and never had since. Also she 
consulted specialists, but did not return to them for full reports 
and still did not know the facts. 

The marriage had been mutually satisfying and the wish for 
children had been constant. The acting out of a pregnancy pretense 
had been impulsive both times and of course, had to terminate 
each time with pretended early miscarriages about which they 
both grieved. She had never resorted to extensive fantasy or 
“play acting” in any other respect. Both she and her husband 
placed emphasis on mutual trust and honesty and at this point she 
was desolate about how ever to get things straightened out, if it 
were possible to do so. She could not imagine life without her 
husband, their marriage meant so much to both of them. 


It was easy for Mrs. T. to see that at least a part 
of her reason to pretend pregnancies was a need to 
try to reassure herself of adequacy. She also saw 
clearly that there was unfinished business to be 
taken care of before adoption was at all a realistic 
consideration. Her courage in discussing her real 
problem at this time was commended as was her ex- 
pressed wish to get help with it. She asked whether 
she could continue with interviews with the adoption 
worker. She had sensed potential understanding 
in the first interview (her husband had been be- 
wildered and upset by her confusion then) and felt 
great relief that the worker was noncondemnatory 
now that she knew the facts. Mrs. T. had never 
shared these anywhere before. She was quick to see 
and to agree, however, that this was the place to dis- 
cuss adoption and so was not appropriate for her 
therapy needs. She was familiar with resources for 
psychiatric help and thought she would pursue one of 
these. She asked advice about whether to tell her 
husband “‘all” right now but decided that the timing 
for that could better be discussed with her therapist. 

Four months later, Mrs. T. came for an appointment for which 
she had called to report on the results of recently terminated 
psychotherapy which she had had at intervals of twice a week. The 
evening following her last interview here she had told her husband 
of her plan to get help, but had not explained why until about two 


months later when she and her therapist thought her ready for this. 
She was then able to accept Mr. T’s reaction of hurt and anger 


(Continued on page 15) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


National Child Labor Committee Marks Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


Tuts month marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
National Child Labor Committee and we offer here 
our warm congratulations for the notable record it 
has written during this last half-century. To use its 
own terms, the objectives of the Committee are: 


“To eliminate harmful child labor and improve the 
conditions under which young people are employed. 


“To keep more children in school and promote 
better preparation of young people for work as 
part of life. 


“To raise family living standards so that children 
need not work at the expense of their health, 
schooling and recreation.” 






These are simple statements, simply put, but, in 
pausing to salute a sister organization, it is good to 
have the chance to scan them anew, to recognize their 
deep significance and the significance of the many 
and often hard-wrung—victories in behalf of child- 
hood the Committee has achieved. From leading the 
four-year campaign that in 1912 brought about the 
establishment of the United States Children’s Bureau 
(now in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare), to conducting field studies connected with 
school attendance and arousing public interest in the 
children of migrant farm workers, the Committee has 
worked unremittingly to carry out its objectives. In 
spite of setbacks, one after the other, it has been 
largely responsible for the enactment of constructive 
child labor legislation—both federal and state— 
affecting countless children and their families. 

More remains to be done—the Committee itself is 
always the first to make this clear. For example, they 
are now emphasizing the need for further work on 
problems of the migrant child and also for the better 
protection of thousands of children under the age of 
fourteen who in this day and generation are com- 
pelled to work on commercial farms under detri- 
mental conditions. 

We must face the fact that many areas are still not 
in step with progress and constitute a serious chal- 
lenge to the Committee—indeed to all of us concerned 
with problems of child welfare. We believe it is neces- 
sary for our leaders, both lay and professional, to give 
careful consideration to the child labor situation in 
their own communities in order to understand what 
changes may be indicated and in order to see to it that 
appropriate support is given to the Committee’s 
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efforts to meet this challenge. The National Child 
Labor Committee’s program and objectives demand 
such support—we look forward with appreciation 
and also with optimism to another fifty years of its 
intrepid leadership. 


E44. 
o 


Tax Deductions and Prospective Adoptive Parents 


THE fact that the taxpayer who takes a child into 
his home with a view to adoption is not entitled to 
federal income tax exemption as a parent has long 
been a thorn in our side. We are glad to announce 
that the Congress is now contemplating changes that 
will provide that an unrelated individual may be 
classified as a dependent if: 


1. He is a member of the taxpayer’s household. 
2. The taxpayer’s houschold is his principal place of abode 
during the taxable year. 


. The taxpayer supplies more than half of his support. 


uw 


Should this change occur, adoptive parents will be 
able to claim appropriate exemption before the final 
court procedures. 

The proposed change is included in the compre- 
hensive revision of tax legislation now coming before 
the Senate Finance Committee. The following letter 
from the President of the League to the Chairman of 
the Committee expresses our opinion on this subject 
and we believe similar expressions from our member- 
ship would be helpful. 


Honorable Eugene D. Millikin 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee 
Senate Office Building 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Millikin: 


As President of the Board of Directors of the Child 
Welfare League of America, I am writing to call your 
attention to a change tentatively approved by the 
House Ways and Means Committee in connection 
with current tax revisions, now before the Senate 
Finance Committee. This change affects approxi- 
mately 80,000 couples in the United States who have 
adopted children or are planning to adopt. 

As you know, the current law provides that when 
the taxpayer is caring for a child for an agency, free 
of charge to the agency, the cost of the child’s main- 
tenance may be deducted as a charitable contribu- 
tion (up to 15% of adjusted gross income). However, 
this does not apply to the taxpayer who is caring for 
a child placed by an agency in the home when the 
plan includes adopting the child. Deductions are not 
permitted until after legal adoption procedures are 
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completed. Obviously, this inequity has been subject 
to question and it is gratifying to learn that steps 
have been taken to correct it. 

The Child Welfare League of America, as a vol- 
untary association of Child Welfare agencies with 
membership in almost every state, has a deep con- 
cern with furthering sound adoption services on a 
nation-wide basis. It is our conviction that the best 
interests of the child and the adopting parent are 
served when they have ample time to live together 
as a family with appropriate agency service before 
final adoption is legally consummated. We applaud 
the state laws that make this intermediate period a 
requirement; at the same time we see the above tax 
regulation a matter of concern. 

We therefore urge that your Committee give favor- 
able consideration to the proposal that will amend 
the present law, and will enable taxpayers to claim as 
dependents the children they are planning to adopt 
as well as others whom they fully support in their 
home. 

Very sincerely, 
MarsHALt FIE.Lp 
President 
8 


League Offers Award for Best Interpretive 
Materials 


THE exchange of information on “How to Do It 
Better” has always been an essential part of the 
League’s program. For some time, many agencies 
have expressed a desire to help improve their pro- 
gram of interpretation in their communities. To aid 
this effort, the League is planning a special exhibit at 
the National Conference of Social Work of the vari- 
ous kinds of materials used by member agencies to 
interpret their program. Awards will be made for 
those materials judged most outstanding by a com- 
mittee of outside experts. 
The following four divisions will be covered: 


1. Annual reports. 


2. Interpretive articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 
3. Pamphlets, brochures and folders describing 


any phase of agency activity. 

4. Scripts or other materials used on radio or tele- 

vision. 

The exhibit’s main focus will be on interpretive 
material and how well it informs the public of the 
agency’s program and services. 

Agencies wishing to enter this exhibit should send 
samples of materials for evaluation to the League 
office for arrival not later than April 15, 1954. 
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CONFERENCE CALENDAR—1954 


(* Note Revised Dates) 





Southern Regional Conference 
April 1, 2,3 
George Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida 
Chairman: Miss Frances Davis, Acting Assistant 
State Director 

Florida Department of Public Welfare 

Jacksonville, Florida 





Midwest Regional Conference 
April 5, 6, 7 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman: Roman L. Haremski, Superintendent 

Division of Child Welfare 

Department of Public Welfare 

Springfield, Illinois 





Southwest Regional Conference 
* April 12, 13, 14 

YWCA, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Chairman: Charles L. Leopold, Executive Director 
Family and Children’s Service 
Oklahoma City 4, Oklahoma 





New England Regional 
May 24, 25 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, New Hampshire 
Chairman: Linwood L. Brown, Executive Director 

Sweetser Children’s Home 
Saco, Maine 























National Conference of Social Work 
* May 9-14 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
League Headquarters: Hotel Ambassador 
League Program Committee Chairman: 
Miss Daisy S. Young, Chtef 
Bureau of Children’s Services 
Department of Welfare and Institutions 
Richmond, Va. 


Subcommittee Chairmen: 

West Coast: Mr. Stuart R. Stimmel 
Portland, Oregon 
Mrs. Mary Lawrence 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mr. Norman V. Lourie 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Midwest: 


East Coast: 



















ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
What We can Doabout Juvenile Delinquency, 


Bertram M. Beck, Reprinted from Child Welfare, 
ARRIGO YG eR oo 3, coats orto mcinsd Wastes 255 


Some Casework Implications in Adoptive 
Home Intake Procedures, Rita Dukette, Re- 
printed from Child Welfare, January, 1954.... AS | 

AnApproach to Establishing Caseload Norms, 
Louis H. Sobel, Reprinted from Child Welfare, 
HeDNUASy NPS Beas ct. cnyecsueeads 

Who Speaks Now for the Child on Public 
Assistance, Ernest F. Witte, Reprinted from | 
Child Welfare, March, 1954 ...... rat raceah Aa Al 

How Can We Increase Services for Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Children? Helen R. Hagan, A 
speech delivered at National Conference of Social 
Work, June, 1953 


Each is available through the League 
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A BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS 


Community Attitudes Toward the Unmarried Parent 


ln the past few weeks, I’ve been sounding out com- 
munity opinion on unwed mothers and it has become 
evident that even though the community has learned 
to,some degree to accept and understand the child of 
unwed parents, we cannot presuppose that this 
same community understands and is willing to assist 
unwed parents. 

My own confessed bewilderment at the harshness 
of community attitudes toward unwed parents 
brought this response from the director of an agency 
concerned with adoption, “The community is desir- 
ous of the unmarried mother’s product but condemns 
the unmarried mother.” Granted I have found some 
understanding, a little tolerance of the factors which 
lead to unwed parenthood; some willingness—but 
guarded, mind you—to assist with minimum financial 
aid to unwed mothers. But I cannot honestly say that 
the community considers this problem one which is of 
vital concern. This may be only one woman’s opinion, 
but I believe it is a reflection of community opinion 
as we must deal with it. I think that those of us who 
are concerned, either as professional workers or in- 
terested lay persons, with the welfare of unwed 
parents and their children have been fooling ourselves 
if we assume that the public understands unwed par- 
ents or worries about them, or really cares very much. 

Of course, we may qualify this to the extent that 
the child, because so many need him and will love 
him, is accepted. But it is a half-way kind of ac- 
ceptance. The community is not too concerned about 
this child’s welfare until he is born and placed for 
adoption. Actually the community still tends to be 
punitive toward his mother. And, if his mother 
chooses to keep him, what then of the community 
attitude? 


Perhaps I am offering you a too pessimistic pic- 
ture. I was interested in Colonel Ruth Pagan’s state- 
ment quoted in the proceedings of last year’s in- 
stitute, which suggested that “‘we have softened our 
language.” The community will permit this softened 
language and, a positive factor is, of course, that un- 
wed parenthood can be discussed at institutes and 
conferences. But I wonder if our softened language 
has not also lulled us into a deceptive state of well- 
being where we find momentary release by talking 
about the problem among ourselves instead of meet- 
ing it and evolving a practical plan for action. 
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Some Understand the Problem 


Will you accept, for the moment, that the com. 
munity’s attitude may be summed up as, “We do not 
approve”? And in its disapproval (which after all is 
based on our society’s accepted moral standards) the 
community is not ready to face with us the need for 
plans to assist unwed parents. It might be well to 
analyze just which groups in our society are affected 
by this problem. 

As people working for children we have a genuine 
concern for those who find themselves in the position 
of becoming parents without the protection of 
marriage. We are professional workers and lay per- 
sons—but we have all been able to bring this partic- 
ular social situation into focus to a point that we 
may recognize the emotional and economic stresses 
it produces. We must admit, however, that the 
professional person, and the informed lay person, 
has been trained to look outside himself. We have 
now learned to accept a socially unacceptable prob- 
lem. 

For the children of these unions, we must speak 
first of all. And California has spoken well for some 
children of unwed parents. The child who is adopted 
is protected through his adoption and enters a life 
which the community approves. For this child, we 
have improved our existing services and supple- 
mented these services as the need was indicated. But 
how well do we speak for the child whose mother has 
kept him? For example, the child who knows his 
mother only when she visits the foster home or the 
series of foster homes in which she must place him? 
Do we speak adequately for the child when we as- 
sist his mother to keep him by planning for a move to 
a distant community where she assumes the role of a 
widow or of the divorced wife supporting her child? 
Have we really told the community the story of these 
children? 

In the second place, we speak for both the unwed 
parents. We speak for the unmarried mother and for 
the father of her child. When we think about them, 
they are a boy and a girl, or a man and a woman who 
have need for help. We help them plan, we attempt 
to bring them to an understanding of how they be- 
came unwed parents; when it is possible, we assist 
them in meeting some of their material needs by 
providing shelter care or medical service. 

I wonder if in our effort to find ways to meet these 
initial needs of counseling, planning, shelter and 
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physical care we have not avoided the real issue. 
Have we had the courage to tell the community how 
alone, how afraid and how rejected these parents are? 

Recently, in my own community an unwed mother 
gave birth to her child alone in her apartment. The 
person who responded to her call for assistance, gave 
the immediate care indicated. He took her child 
home with him when he found the baby was alive 
but when the mother inquired later about the little 
boy, he told her that the baby was dead. Months 
later when this man’s other questionable activities 
were under investigation, the mother learned that her 
child was still alive and had been cared for in the 
man’s home. A sampling of public opinion on this 
indicated that because he had possibly saved the 
child’s life, he and his wife had a right to the child. 
Admittedly his actions were outside the law; his 
motives were probably sincere in the care given the 
child. In the many community opinions offered on 
this case, I have not once heard the community’s 
conscience question why this mother was so alone 
when she needed help. She is not the first nor will she 
be the last thus deserted. Are we able to accept that 
so many voices raised in defense of this man’s illegal 
activities were saying, in effect, ““This mother is un- 
wed and therefore she had neither the right nor the 
ability to keep her child”? 


Many Still Regard Unwed Parent As Outcast 


As a Board member, I represent this third and 
somewhat nebulous group we think of as the com- 
munity. Not one of us will see this group alike. Nor 
will we recognize all of its citizens— because we must 
of necessity view it from our particular locale and our 
own point of citizenship. At times, we focus on the 
group who contributes funds, at other times, the 
group who needs our services. Representatives of the 
community serve on our boards, our health and wel- 
fare councils. The community pays taxes to support 
some of our services and their elected representatives 
figure prominently in our composite picture. 

As child welfare workers, we know and accept that 
this problem is causative, but most of our society still 
regards it as a sin. 

This is the wider community and the one on which 
we must focus. We may have been disregarding them 
but they are the parents of the boy and girl who need 
our help. These parents are also the grandparents 
of the children born of this boy and girl. Did our 
unwed parents belong to a church? Very possibly. 
We know they attended school. Most certainly they 
lived in a neighborhood. So many of you know far 
more than I about the reactions of the parent, the 
clergyman and his congregation, the teacher, the 
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neighbors, when pregnancy occurs out of wedlock. I 
will not attempt to analyze these reactions but some 
I have heard of are disturbing. 

A caseworker for an agency serving unwed mothers 
tells me that the parents of these mothers are marked 
by their at.. -e while the girl is receiving care prior 
to delivery of her child. Another worker tells me that 
church groups are most reluctant to offer their assist- 
ance at the time that this mother is trying to find her 
way back to society. We accept, do we not, that in 
order to continue an education interrupted by a 
pregnancy out of wedlock, all too frequently a girl 
must enroll at another school, usually far distant 
from her home community? 

We must all grant that our society is so constituted 
that it is normal to be shocked, to be unable to under- 
stand, and thus to feel incapable of offering help to 
the unwed parent. We have changed many attitudes 
in our society, but this may be one we cannot change. 

I know this same society maintains counseling 
agencies, adoption agencies, homes for unwed 
mothers. But can we say this is enough? We would 
have no problem, if we could! 


How Community Acceptance of Adopted Child 
Was Won 


The first key to this solution rests with what has 
already been accomplished for the child who is 
placed for adoption. Society no longer inquires too 
closely, whether his parents were wed or unwed. But 
his status certainly has changed. He is not stigmatized 
as an “‘adopted”’ child. It is not necessary for the fact 
of his adoption to be kept secret from him or from the 
community. The community no longer watches to see 
whether he will turn out right because he was adopted, 
or born out of wedlock. We may admit that this is a 
somewhat quaint approach to the present status of 
the adopted child. Perhaps it is, but how recently 
were these prejudices dispelled—these and the many 
I have not mentioned? It has only been in recent 
years that aunts and uncles, and next door neighbors, 
and the clerk at the grocery store learned that the 
background of the adopted child concerned only the 
agency, himself and his adoptive parents. These are 
everyday illustrations, but I think we can see that 
we have come a long way. 

The adopted child today is not a second-class 
citizen because he was born out of wedlock. He is a 
child. We love him and he belongs to the family who 
was chosen for him. This did not come about because 
so many couples needed children and were not able 
to have them. This came about because careful case- 
work and adequate services produced not “‘adopted 
children” but families. These families are as integral 
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a part of the community as the family next door 
whose children were born to them. 

But social service did not stop at careful casework 
and complete service. The workers went out and told 
the community that this child who was adopted is 
no different than the child born to a family. We 
talked to Rotary, to volunteer women’s organiza- 
tions, to schools. Between times, we held conferences, 
and questioned our own procedures and understand- 
ing. As a result we improved our services. And be- 
cause we cared about these children so much, we not 
only talked and held conferences, we wrote about 
what we knew. For a while, it was only in the pro- 
fessional journals, but soon articles began to appear 
in national magazines—and we found there was a 
great audience for what we had to say. We did not 
confine ourselves to national publications—we found 
opportunities to tell our story to the local audience, 
as well, through the medium of our town newspapers. 
The community understands this adopted child, it 
accepts him and it has cherished him. 


Similar Approach Possible for Unwed Parents 

Very recently, I noticed a magazine distributed 
throughout the country by chain grocery stores. The 
cover page announced an article entitled ‘““The Truth 
About Adoption” by Sophie van S. Theis and 
Myrril Ennis.* The article shared front-page cover- 
age with articles concerning “Indian Jewelry Mak- 
ing” and “How We Built Our Family-Club Swim- 
ming Pool” which did not detract from its impor- 
tance. With clarity, simplicity and reassurance Miss 
Theis answered many questions which the community 
still asks about adoption. Does the same thought oc- 
cur to you which came to me, “I wonder what the 
results would be if we told the community as much 
about the unmarried parents as we have told them 
about their children?’ A statement in the article 
tells us this, and simply stated as it is, there is great 
meaning for me. 


“ec 


. . . This increased faith in adoption has created a demand for 
children that the agencies cannot completely satisfy... . Per- 
haps in a way we adoption workers are to blame for this feeling— 
we have been so busy working for the children themselves that we 
have not explained fully what we are trying to do and how much 
we need public support and understanding.” 


After all, are we not at somewhat the same point 
in directing this public support and understanding 
toward concern for the needs of the unwed parents of 
this child? Very possibly our methods in approaching 
the community would be somewhat the same. Have we 
been as hit or miss about this aspect of the problem 


* Sophie van S. Theis, and Myrril Ennis, “The Truth About 
Adoption”, The Family Circle, January, 1954. 
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as we once were about the need to find the right home 
for a child? Admittedly, it is difficult, as we view it 
now, but if we can face the fact that we must tell the 
community about unwed parents as frankly as we 
have told them about the children of unwed parents, 
it is certainly not impossible. 

None of us surely can offer a precise formula. But 
we can surely say that the problem is no more dif- 
ficult than the one social workers faced some years 
back when children would be placed for adoption in 
order to provide an unpaid servant in the home. My 
own father has told me of his frightened memories of 
seeing the “children’s trains” come through the 
Middle West, stopping at each town to spew off 
children who appeared to be sturdy enough to work 
as farm hands. It is inconceivable to us now, but it 
actually happened not long ago. 

Within recent years, we faced the fact that our 
services to children were inadequate in California. 
One of our actions resulted in the report of Citizens 
Committee on Adoption of Children in California.* 
My own conscience has always nudged me because 
even though we had great concern about children 
who are adopted we have not been sufficiently out- 
spoken to include their parents. The Citizens Com- 
mittee has said much that needed to be said. They 
have told the community and the state that we are 
not protecting our children unless we provide for a 
plan which will include medical care, shelter and 
adequate counseling for the unmarried mother. 

Many of the citizens of this state know that an 
intelligent plan for the child must include the parent 
whether wed or unwed. Is it outside the realm of 
possibility that we can inform the community that 
possibly in thinking first of the child, we have 
probably put the cart before the horse? Surely, when 
we reflect upon the task already accomplished in 
California and other states, we can go back to the 
community to ask for wholehearted understanding 
of the complete problem. 

I have great faith in the community. If you tell 
any story well enough and help each community in 
our nation to understand that this too, is its own 
problem, the community has the freedom and there- 
fore the ability to act. But we have not told this 
chapter of the story well enough. We must go beyond 
our boards, our councils and our legislators. We must 
do the same job which we did when we asked the 
community to help us in solving the problem of the 
child of unwed parents. 

Jane CALKINS 


Chairman, San Diego Advisory Board 
Children’s Home Society of California 


* Citizens Committee on Adoption of Children in California, 
Final Report 1953. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


(Continued from page 9) 


without unduly shutting him off or damaging herself. In subse- 
quent weeks, they had traveled back to normalcy with mutual 
acceptance of the situation as it is and enrichment of their mar- 
riage resulted. Her therapist, early in treatment had learned the 
facts of her diagnosis and helped her to return to her regular doctor 
for frank consultation about them. She was amazed at the under- 
standing attitudes of her therapist and her doctor, but “most im- 
portant of all, my husband.” She wanted at this time to express 
appreciation for the worker’s initial acceptance and in this con- 
nection quoted her therapist as helping her to see that from the 
time she wrote the first letter to us about adoption, she was 
strongly motivated by her need to get her “‘unfinished business” 
settled, an awareness that adoption application interview would 
probably precipitate her into doing so, and also a wish that this 
would happen. 


These are two of our recent examples of “referral” 
service. In both instances the worker went on a little 
vay past the point where it was clear to the agency 
and to the applicant that an adoption application 
could not be considered further. Was it valid to do 
so? True, these two are far from typical of all our 
refusals. Many applicants are not under the same 
pressure to present their problems, not to seek change. 
Some do not have the necessary health for construc- 
tive dealing with the difficulties. But are there more 
who do than has been heretofore recognized? What 
differential diagnostic do we need to know? Could 
situations like those of the L’s have come out at the 
same place months earlier through more Intake inter- 
views? These are some of the questions we are 
pondering, and as we ponder we believe we see more 
opportunities for this sort of brief referral service 
than we saw before. The implications for cases of 
psychological infertility are intriguing also and 
relatively untouched. 

In the last analysis, we are all first and foremost 
caseworkers, dedicated to as helpful a use of our pro- 
fessional knowledge as possible toward alleviating 
whatever human needs our clients may bring whether 
we operate within the framework of an adoption or 
any other service. The degree of our helpfulness must, 
of course, be modified by the specifics of the setting, 
but the kind need not be. One of our first casework 
lessons teaches that people often come to any agency 
asking for service for one kind of problem, while 
underneath they are groping for understanding and 
relief for another. When it lies within our capacity — 
and the client’s—to recognize the deeper yearning, 
and to focus and channel it constructively, should 
we ever, as caseworkers, turn a deaf ear? 


MarGARET G. MULLER 


Director of Casework 
Family and Children’s Service Association, Dayton, Ohio 
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BOOK NOTES 


Residential Treatment of a Schizophrenic Child, Proceed- 
ings of conference at the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians on October 5, 1952. Monograph 
No. 3, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 
While the title of this monograph is no misnomer, 

in that it does indeed deal with the treatment of a 
schizophrenic child, more is encompassed within its 
covers than this. This publication also points up in 
a most striking way essential problems within the 
residential treatment field and what has been learned 
at Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls concerning them. These 
items have so much general significance that it is 
upon this, rather than the specific case report, inter- 
esting though it is, that this review will focus. 

The recounting of the history of Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knolls shows very meaningfully some of the roots 
from which the present concept of residential treat- 
ment centers have sprung. There is a need to see 
these things quite clearly because in other institutions 
today one may see the older ideas still operating. 
Originally Hawthorne’s role was felt to be to reform 
the delinquency of those children sent to it by con- 
trolling their delinquent behavior. Later Hawthorne- 
Cedar Knolls went beyond this. The staff recognized 
that the delinquent child was no different from other 
emotionally ill children of other types, in that it was 
inner drives and psychological mechanisms which 
were responsible for the child’s delinquent behavior 
and it was these, rather than the behavior, with which 
work needed to be done. 

The basic concept of control of behavior as a mode 
of treatment is still with us and represents one of our 
greatest difficulties. The situation unfortunately is 
made no easier by the fact that complete permissive- 
ness and complete absence of controls will not in it- 
self guarantee a recovery from the underlying dis- 
turbance and may indeed bring many problems of 
its own. A reasonable view has seemed to be that an 
important goal in working with delinquent children 
is for them, when they have come to the point of 
reaching the institution, to be able to consider and 
accept as their own the mores and attitudes of soci- 
ety. However, to enforce acquiescence to these on the 
part of children when they first come under treat- 
ment is in the long run to defeat this goal. The prob- 
lem then becomes one of creatively constructing, of 
flexibly and therapeutically applying rules and re- 
quirements which will preserve the treatment milieu, 
allow the child to test a far from rigid reality and to 
construct within himself a non-punitive accepting 
and accepted superego. This part of the discussion, 
which is referred to and illuminated by many of the 
contributors to the conference in different ways, may 
be summed up by saying that what is emphasized is 
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not control of behavior per se, but understanding on 
the part of both child and adult of the bases for this 
behavior and creative construction of a more ade- 
quate way to deal with the problem situations. 

A second major problem in residential treatment 
work stems naturally from the new insight just 
described. If one is to attempt to understand and 
work with the underlying causes for the child’s be- 
havior, how is this to be done? The comments of Mr. 
Herschel Alt in this conference clearly depict the 
very common sequence of ideas and actions which 
arise in response to the need, once felt. The first step 
apparently was to engraft upon the previously exist- 
ing structure a “Child Guidance Clinic” within the 
walls of the institution. This operated pretty much 
as the name implied, with individual children being 
seen and studied, very much as if it were a commu- 
nity agency. Time and experience, as needs they 
must, enforced upon the clinic personnel and the 
administration the realization that what went on in 
the child’s institutional life outside of therapy ses- 
sions could, at the very least, “‘obstruct or cancel out 
the clinical plan and effort.” Perforce, therefore, at 
this stage the clinic developed more and more interest 
in the management of the youngsters and the other 
areas and aspects of the institution, but did not feel 
able to take over the work of their management. 

This led to an intervening and probably very 
difficult stage in which the clinic assumed the re- 
sponsibility for making the important decisions, like 
home visits, choice of discipline, etc., while the other 
child care personnel were the ones who carried them 
out, but had no role in contributing to these decisions. 
Such a split is most unhappy, often resulting in 
rivalry of workers within the institution and definite 
interference with the progress of the children who 
are patients. 

Fortunately, from this Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls 
went on to the next and most important step of all. 
This step was the very creative one of molding to- 
gether those who worked with the children in groups 
and those who worked with them individually. In- 
dividuals with all sorts of technical skills and all 
sorts of backgrounds were molded into a common 
cohesive unit, together working out and together 
applying insights into the children’s basic dynamics, 
means of evoking newer understanding in thechildren 
and ways to strengthen their growth potential. 

This is a never ending process, easier said than 
done. This it is, however, which characterizes or 
should characterize residential treatment and give 
it a dignity and a place of its own as a specific form 
of treatment and perhaps as the genesis of a new pro- 
fession, the residential treatment workers. It is not 
psychotherapy per se which makes a residential 
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treatment center because psychotherapy can be and 
is carried on very well on an out-patient basis. It is 
not removal from the home and placement in a con. 
gregate setting. There are many such institutions 
which are not residential centers. It is, once again, 
the creative conjoined efforts of group workers 
(including cottage parents, group leaders, recrea- 
tional workers, teachers), psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists and psychiatric social workers, of nurses and 
administrators and boards, all thinking and working 
together to create a therapeutic atmosphere in which 
a child may live and grow and change. Throughout, 
“creative” has been used in referring to this, because 
residential treatment is truly that. It is not a static 
thing, nor something which can be brought about by 
edict and then perpetuate itself, nor can it be guaran- 
teed by fine and adequate buildings. It depends upon 
people, themselves living and growing, with vision 
and devotion and with “inner strength and poetic 
vision worthy of Job.” This, on the evidence of this 
monograph, Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls has had in full 
measure and it is an inspiration to others to ““Go and 
do thou likewise.” 
Maurice W. Laurer, M.D. 
Director, Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, Riverside, Rhode Island 
© 

The Sociology of Child Development. Rev. Ed., by James 

H. S. Bossard. Harper & Bros., New York, 1954. 788 pp. Price 

$6.00. 

Dr. Bossard’s book is a unique and valuable addi- 
tion to the literature on child development. In his 
introduction to this revised edition, he stresses the 
fact that his book emphasizes the sociological ap- 
proach to child development; he is concerned with 
exploring the social situations which affect children, 
from the prenatal stage to maturity. He does this in 
a comprehensive and almost too meticulous way. 

All facets of family living and interaction of mem- 
bers of the family, both under favorable and under 
strained conditions, are discussed. The emphasis is 
on contemporary society and on the American scene, 
but historical developments are included, too. The 
author also tries to familiarize the reader with the 
larger social unit in which this family interaction 
takes place. He discusses the family situation in its 
influence on children from the point of view of struc- 
ture, process, and content. These sociological terms 
refer to the family composition and status, social in- 
teraction between members of the family, and the 
culture that is transmitted. 

Class structure and family status are explored as 
well as the adjustment of the individual to his peer 
groups. 

Bossard deliberately seeks to make this a readable, 
nontechnical book. In this he succeeds very well. One 
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can pick it up at any point and read a single chapter 
of special interest. Because of this the book is also 
valuable as collateral reading for students of child 
development. The careful expositions and summaries 
give the book somewhat the character of a textbook. 
This method has the drawback that at points it be- 
comes repetitive. However, occasional lively formu- 
lations soften this, e.g., Bossard’s description of the 
family as “‘a cushioned retreat for its members.” 

The author succeeds in holding the reader’s inter- 
est through his use of different illustrative media. He 
uses case documents and case studies as well as 
recordings of family conversations and autobiograph- 
ical writings. The former come from years of research 
which Dr. Bossard and Dr. Eleanor S. Boll did for the 
Carter Foundation for Child Helping at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where Dr. Bossard is professor 
of sociology. It was particularly pleasing to find the 
spontaneous material from autobiographical writings 
on childhood included in this study. 

This reviewer’s main criticism is that Bossard 
misses the integration of his sociological findings 
with psychological ones. He often by-passes psycho- 
logical evaluation of his data. He uses Adlerian psy- 
chology to an extent but cautiously avoids making 
use of any other dynamic psychology. Though psy- 
choanalytic authors are listed in the bibliography, 
almost none are referred to in the text. The author’s 
naiveté emerges in speculations like this one from his 
chapter ““The Role of the Guest”’: 

.. . Mother may slave in the kitchen, extra help may be 
hired, father is concerned over the preparations. Then comes Dr. 
Thomas, the family physician. Everything that happens impresses 
Junior with the fact that Dr. Thomas is an important person. . 
Perhaps Mother or one of the other guests drops a few judicious 
remarks about Junior becoming a doctor like Dr. Thomas. The 
prospect . . . brings a warming glow; an occupational choice has 
been formed. Years later, the young interne may say he cannot re- 
member when he decided to become a physician. (p. 239 f.) 

Throughout the book, I also missed a clear-cut 
evaluation of the different meaning of environmental 
influences in the successive stages of child develop- 
ment. 

Where Bossard remains in his proper area, he pro- 
duces insights of value to the child welfare worker, 
such as in the part on the “Changing Status of Child- 
hood in the U. S.” and in his passages about resi- 
dential mobility—migration, immigration, and the 
problems of bilingual families. The worker interested 
in adolescents will find more challenging ideas than 
the one working with younger age groups. 

The avoidance of material from social work sources 
puzzled this reviewer. When Bossard mentions com- 
plementary sciences on which the sociologist using 
the situational approach should draw, he lists, among 
others, endocrinologists and horticulturalists (p. 47), 
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but not social workers. Among the 21 scientific 
journals listed in the bibliography, no social work 


journal is found. He does have space, though, to 
comment on 


“the vested interests of specialized job holders eager to achieve 
occupational security and future promotions” [and] “the designs 
of go-getting, promoting types of welfare executives” 


and to devote several pages to arguments against 
federal deficit financing. 

Bossard has little to say on child development out- 
side of the family group. Adoption is dealt with in 
one paragraph in its history and one on the question 
of its meaning. Foster placement and children’s in- 
stitutions are mentioned in one sentence. Yet the 
exploration of these fields would seem a valuable con- 
tribution that sociology could make. 

Despite these shortcomings the book provides 
valuable stimulation for those of us who work with 
children and their families. The nature of our con- 
tacts with individuals separately or in peer groups 
may easily lead us to underestimate the sociological 
forces that influence individual behavior, and this 
book acts as a good corrective. 


Emma N. PLank 


Assistant Professor of Child Development 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Attention! 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Do you have vacancies for Executives, Institution 
Superintendents, Casework Supervisors, Case- 
workers? 


List your needs in Jobs in Social Work 


This monthly bulletin, which reports current social 
work openings at all professional levels in public 
and private agencies throughout the country, is 
sent to over 1500 of our membership of profes- 
sional social workers who have indicated interest 


in job openings. 
Fees are moderate 


Discount for agency members 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU 
192 Lexington Avenue 


New York 16, New York 
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CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


Classified personnel ads are inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.50 per inch; mini- 


mum insertion, $2.50. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publica- 
tion. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 






| 
| Caseworker - Homefinder | 


Caseworker with full professional 
training. Salary range $3200- | 
$4400. Homefinder with full pro- | 
fessional training and casework ex- 
perience. Can appoint up to $4000. 
Private, nonsectarian agency offer- 
ing service to unmarried mothers, 
foster home care, adoption and 
child guidance. Opportunity for 
working in team including psycho- | 
analytically-trained psychiatrist, | 
psychologists, pediatrician, public 
health-pediatric nurse. Good super- 
vision and psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Student training. Strong 
Board interest and responsible fi- 
nancing. Near mountains, lakes, 
ocean and Boston. Write for per- 
sonnel policies and job classifica- 
tions to Mrs. Jeanette H. Melton, 
New Hampshire Children’s Aid 
Society, 170 Lowell St., Man- 
chester, N. H. 








— 


CASEWORKER—Opening June 1, 1954, 
in children’s service, multiple-function 
agency. Member CWLA, FSAA. Psychi- 
atric consultation. Starting salary to 
$3600 depending on experience after train- 
ing. National retirement and Social Secu- 
rity. Eleanor P. Sheldon, Director, Family 
and Children’s Services, 79 Worth St., 
Stamford, Conn. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS-—Staff positions with San 
Diego County Public Welfare Depart- 
ment. Salary $311-$318 monthly (40-hour 
week). Requirements: U. S. citizenship, 
age 21-54, one year graduate study in ac- 
credited social work school, plus two 
years’ recent child or family casework 
experience or one year of such experience 
immediately following graduate study. 
Further details available: County Civil 
Service, Civic Center, San Diego, Cal. 





Adoption agency giving statewide 
service has community support, 
personnel practices and supervision 
that have resulted in strong pro- 
fessional practice. One opening 
now for woman CASEWORKER _ | 
with graduate training; one other 
in early summer. Professional staff 
of seventeen. Inquiries welcomed 
by Miss Lois Benedict, Director of 
Casework, Children’s Home Soci- 
ety, Box 544, Richmond, Va. 
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April, 1954 


by statement that person presently holding the job knows that the ad is being placed. 


DAY NURSERY DIRECTOR. Fifty 
children, ages 2-8; staff of five. Nursery 
school or kindergarten experience re- 
quired; social service background desir- 
able. Living accommodations available. 
Salary open. Write Mrs. Edward R. 
Jones, Waterbury Day Nursery, Water- 
bury, Conn. 


CASEWORKER, professionally trained. 
Unusually interesting foster care and 
adoption program. Good and consistent 
supervision. Salary range, $3400-$4400. 
Mrs. Irene Shapaker, Director, Children’s 
Services, Inc., 46 E. Broad St., Savannah, 
Ga. 


FLORIDA—Supervisory position — in 
statewide, private adoption agency. 
Master’s degree and supervisory experi- 
ence in child placement. Salary commen- 
surate with experience. Write Associate 
Director, Miss Wallace, Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, P.O. Box 5722, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


CASEWORKERS in statewide, private 
adoption agency for additions to staff St. 
Petersburg and Miami. Master’s degree 
and experience in child placement. Salary 
$3000-$4200. Write Associate Director, 
Miss Wallace, Children’s Home Society 
- Florida, P.O. Box 5722, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


WANTED for private, nonsectarian child- 
placing agency. Supervisor, foster care 
program, master’s degree school social 
work plus experience in family or chil- 
dren’s agency: $4900-$6300. Caseworkers, 
for adoption or foster care program; mas- 
ter’s degree school sccial work: $3420- 

$4920. Caseworker, carry direct treatment 
of emotionally disturbed children with 
possibility of broader responsibilities if 
desired; master’s degree school social work 
plus training and experience in direct 
treatment of children: $3420-$5760. Ex- 
cellent personnel practices for all positions; 
Social Security; appointment salaries de- 
pendent upon qualifications. Write Miss 
Lois Wildy, Executive Director, Illinois 
Children’s Home and Aid Society, 1122 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


CASEWORKER for children in foster 
family and group care. Small multiple- 
service private agency. Requirements: 


master’s degree from accredited school of 


social work. Experience preferred but not 
required. Salary range $3000-$4200. 


Social Security. Write Dorothea Gilbert, 
Director, Children’s Service Bureau, 864 
Olive St., Shreveport, La. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: Pro. 
fessionally qualified Caseworker in large 
multiple-service private agency with high 
standards of service, supervision and per- 
sonnel practices. Psychiatric consultation 
program. Opportunity for advancement, 
Salary, depending upon experience, to 
$4632. Write General Director, Catholic 
Social Service, 1825 Mission St., San 
Francisco 3, Cal. 


CASEWORKERS. Two workers con- 
vinced that there is no discrepancy be- 
tween the professional approach and 
Catholic principles of Charity desired. 
Immediate openings. Family and child 
welfare agency in city of 500,000. East 
shore of San Francisco Bay. P rofessional 
staff of 10. Qualified supervision. Psychi- 
atric consultation. Caseload 40. Salary to 
$4980. Catholic Social Service, Thayer 
Bldg., 577—14th St., Oakland 12, Cal. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS, in gen- 
eral services and adoptions. $314-$392 per 
month, excellent conditions. Employment 
is in beautiful San Mateo County, Cali- 
fornia’s most attractive suburban com- 
munity. Provisional appointments may be 
made pending examination. For applica- 
tion materials and detailed information, 
contact: San Mateo County Civil Service 
Commission, Courthouse, Redwood City, 


Cal. 


CASEWORKERS. Immediate openings 
for professionally trained workers with 
private family and children’s agency, giv- 
ing family counseling, foster care and 
adoptive services. Qualified supervision, 
good psychiatric consultation and person- 
nel practices. Minimum salary $3600. 
Starting salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Jessie B. Johnson, Executive Direc- 
tor, Family and Children’s Service, 314— 
14th St., Denver, Colo., will be available 
for interviews at National Conference, 
Atlantic City. 


Caseworker 


Child Welfare Worker with psy- 
chiatric background in a progres- 
sive child welfare agency offering 
residential and foster home care. 
Psychiatric consultation and treat- 
ment available. Salary $4200- 
$4800. Temporary maintenance 
provided until satisfactory ar- 


rangements are made. Write Mrs. 
Verna Taylor, 3211 Taylor Ave., 
Racine, Wis. 
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